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AS a rule, the amateur art metal work of the 
present day is something so grotesquely in- 
artistic that the cause of its lack of popularity 
is easily explained. The debased work known 
as Venetian bent iron work, has no other object 
to fulfil than to engage the attention of ama- 
teurs who find time hanging heavy on their 
hands. If art metal work is to take its rightful 
place amongst the industrial arts of the future, 
the greatest attention must be giyen to beauty of 
design, before construction is attempted. When 
one considers the enormous adaptability of 
wrought iron, brass and copper, which freely 
lend themselves to the execution of the most dif- 
ficult as well as the most simple of decorative 
schemes, the wonder is tnat so few really meri- 
torious designs have put in their appearance to 
guide the unsophisticated efforts of the amateur. 
Mr, Herbert Pepper is a designer who thor- 
oughly appreciates the vast and untrodden 



the combination of strongly contrasting metals. 
To a very limited extent this has already been 
tried in the matter of lamps and kettle-standsin 




Fig. i— Grille for a Fanlight in Copper and Br 
By H. Pepper. 

field that exists for designs in metal work that 
are at once artistic and simple in their composi- 
tion, and therefore easy of reproduction. He 
has the courage to break through conventional 
ideas in this important branch of decorative art, 
and his four designs on the present page are, it 
will be admitted, well worthy the attention of 
our readers. There is nothing affected or impos- 
sible in the execution of these really beautiful 
conceptions, which have been prepared with a 
view of being executed with economy of labor 
and material. "Figure 1 is a grille for a fan-light 
over a door, to be executed in copper and brass, 
and Fig. 2 is a grille for a portiere in wrought 
iron and copper. It will be seen that the lines 
are ingeniously suggestive of well-known Per- 
sian forms, and the hint here given opens quite 
a mine of wealth to the intelligent designer. Fig. 
1 is designed, by reason of its compact details, as 
a protection for glass. Fig. 2 is particularly 
suited to its purpose of simply decorating an un- 
filled space above a curtain of richly-figured 
texture. 

These two designs introduced to our notice 
another specialty of Mr. Pepper's work, namely, 




Fig. 2— Grille For a Portiere in Wrought 1 
Copper. By H. Pepper, 

copper and wrought iron; but no deliberate at- 
tempt has yet been made in the United States to 
work out all the possibilities of light and shade, 
which are latent in smoked, stained, or bur- 
nished wrought metal. It is impossible to give 
any adequate rendering in mere black and white 
of an effect in which color is an essential part; 
and this must be kept in mind in considering 
those designs which are intended for execution 
in two metals. That they should stand the 
severe test of reduction to simple line, is no 
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Wrought Iron. 



These designs, while extremely simple, are, 
nevertheless, the result of a long and careful 
study from the point of view of a practical man, 
of the iron work of various countries and peri- 
ods, taking careful note of peculiarities of tech- 
nique, as well as of design, thus laying the only 
possible foundation on which such work can be 
built. Any tyro who imagines he can create 
such designs "out of his head," without such 
preliminary study, will find himself grievously 
di appointed. 

PARAGRAPHS FOR THE HOME MAKER. 



BY MBS. O. B. B. 

THE grate, which in every room 
a bugbear, particularly when 
be made an object of beauty, if 
schemes are studied. Stand at one 
jug, or some narrow-necked vase, i 
a huge palm leaf. This, with a 
and low jardiniere, will quite set 
affair. 



is considered 
not used, can 
only artistic 
side a bronze 
n which place 
brass fire set 
off the whole 




Fig. 4— Tavern Sign in Iron and Copper. 
By H. Pepper. 

PEACOCK feathers have been long used as a 
means of decoration, but, for the low side- 
board, they are wonderfully effective. Group 
them in a half circular form, letting the tall 
one do duty for the middle, graduating towards 
the end. With an oak buffet they are positively 
striking, and look well in contrast for this 
special wood. 

THE "chaise longue" or reclining chair-bed is 
now one of the principal features of deco- 
rations in artistic homes. It is a long sofa with 
a head board. On it is placed a thin feather bed 
and a hugh pillow which comes to match in 
covering, the tones and pattern of the style of 
Louis the Fourteenth. This chair is of wicker, 
and is a comfortable place for louging in an 
afternoon siesta. 



slight evidence of their intrinsic method. The 
remaining designs will speak best for them- 
selves. Fig. 3 is an electrolier in wrought iron, 
and Fig. 4 is a tavern sign in iron and copper. 



THE old-fashioned packing box is a fine 
scheme for a wash-stand, or dressing bu- 
reau, or table, and when trimmed with some 



